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V. Where the Religions Process 
Begins 

The very question of the religious 
ideas of childhood itself brings us back 
to our conclusion that religion is not 
mainly a matter of ideas. Take the 
simplest of religious ideas, the notion 
with which we may very well begin the 
ideational side of religious nurture — the 
idea of God as a Father. How shall a 
little child judge of the divine father- 
hood except through his own paternity ? 
What if his own father be very far from 
a model father? How, then, shall the 
notion of fatherhood serve him in his 
approach to God? Mrs. Mumford, in 
her Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the 
Child (p. 47), calls attention to the fact 
that, in the slum districts, the idea of 
fatherhood may be almost repellent, for 
it means the exercise of brutal power. 
But it is not alone in the slums that a 
defective fatherhood may defeat the 
effort to bring God near to childhood, 
for there is much negative or defective 
fatherhood outside the slums. 

The point is that the nurture process, 
on its ideational side, must make use 
of concepts which experience has famil- 
iarized, and that these will be valid and 
useful only in so far as the life from which 
they are drawn is itself a well-ordered, 
normal, truly religious life. We must go 
beneath the structure of ideas to the 
complex of relationships which underlies 
it. And here the fact is laid bare that 



religion has, at bottom, to do with a set 
of relationships rather than a set of 
notions. This is not to contend that 
right living can ever be far separated 
from right thinking, but merely to 
say that right living conditions right 
thinking. 

Away back, before the direct religious 
nurture of childhood begins, there must 
be built up that structure of mutual love 
and order which we call a home. The 
child has a right to be born into a home 
where there is already established an 
actual reverent and loving moral order. 
From the day of his birth, that order 
must lay hold upon him with firm and 
loving hands. The reason for this lies 
in the fact which we have already dis- 
cussed, that, undisciplined, the momen- 
tum of his racial inheritance will simply 
carry him on to a life of settled antago- 
nism to all outside himself which in any 
way interferes with his own blind self- 
satisfaction, will in the end make of 
him a "sinner." 

The first lesson, to be wrought into 
his nervous structure before he is aware 
of himself, even, is the lesson of regu- 
larity, a lesson which is to become, 
through its constancy, the basis of all 
habit. Life is not a haphazard affair; 
there is a time to sleep and a time to 
eat, and the very well-being of the organ- 
ism itself depends upon a mastery of 
these times and seasons. Thus a regular 
regimen becomes the basis of physical 
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health and good temper, but it becomes 
also the basis of moral discipline. For, 
as time goes, that home discovers to the 
little adventurer that this same prin- 
ciple of order operates in other ways — 
not only is there a time, but there is a 
way, a way of doing things, a method of 
showing courtesy, helpfulness, and good 
will; and there is a spirit that breathes 
through it all. 

The infant soon takes the regularity 
of his regimen as a matter of course, and 
depends upon it, is very much disturbed 
when anyone responsible fails to ob- 
serve it. The little child, too, takes the 
established order of his home as a matter 
of course. One is expected to say 
"Please" and "Thank you," one is 
expected to share his good things, one 
is expected to control his temper, one 
is expected to "say grace" at meals, 
one is expected to be loving and kind. 
The little child takes these things as a 
matter of course, as a part of the estab- 
lished order, if there is an established 
order in his home. 

But it takes a degree of vision, of 
devotion, and of moral exaltation rather 
uncommon on the part of parents 
actually to maintain such a home as 
that. In a very great proportion of the 
homes which cherish high ideals the 
struggle to maintain them has been 
carried on with only partial success; 
caprice, impatience, lack of vision have 
too often disrupted the order for the 
time being. Sometimes the power of 
unideal forces operative outside the 
home has been so great that they have 
intruded and imperiled the little lives 
within through their ignoring of the 
law which dominated there. Even so, 
when the child recognizes that the rule 



to which he is asked to conform is also 
binding upon his parents and that they 
do not excuse or pass lightly over any 
incidental infraction of it upon their 
own part, that standard becomes bind- 
ing to him also. He does not reason it 
out, but he intuitively recognizes the 
same spirit in his parents toward the 
law of their lives which they require 
of him. 

Next to the establishment of such a 
controlling order is the temper or spirit 
of the home. The distinction is not 
wholly an artificial one, though the right 
spirit is essential to a truly desirable 
order. It is not an artificial distinction 
for the reason that there are some homes 
where there is a great deal of regularity 
and a surplus of short temper and hasty 
language. The point to be observed 
here is that it makes a vast deal of 
difference in what spirit things are done, 
whether there is dignity and a happy 
helpfulness, or a fretful, peevish spirit. 
There can be insistence upon duty done 
without bluster or display of temper, 
and such quiet insistence carries farthest 
always. One cannot overestimate the 
value of the spirit of cheerful optimism 
which has confidence in God and to- 
morrow. From the start it operates 
to secure health and happiness in the 
home circle. To possess such a spirit 
is to realize what we have already spoken 
of as "home religion." 

Home religion, rooted in a regular 
regimen and loving self-control is the 
ideal matrix of the religious ideas of 
childhood. Father gives thanks to the 
Heavenly Father at mealtime; father 
and mother, at the time of daily wor- 
ship, join to express the family depend- 
ence upon God, and the children with 
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them; each child has his verse of Scrip- 
ture, his share in the common worship, 
his little bedtime prayer, his childish 
grace at meals. This means that reli- 
gion makes its advent into the child's 
consciousness along with the daily 
regimen, and seems to him just as much 
a matter of course. There is no element 
of skepticism in the questions he is 
almost sure to ask about God, etc., nor 
does he question the right of religion to 
make claim upon him. 

He early becomes aware that his 
home has a higher moral sanction than 
the will of his father and mother, and 
religion and duty seem essentially re- 
lated. His infractions of the will of his 
parents require, not only an adjustment 
with them, but also that in the process 
he shall include his Heavenly Father, who 
is grieved when he is naughty and whom 
he may please by being happily obedient 
to father and mother. Under such whole- 
some discipline he grows up to become 
increasingly aware that wrongdoing is 
never the little private affair of the wrong- 
doer, but that the whole order of the 
moral universe, from father and mother 
up to God, calls upon him to do right. 

In such a basis of religious nurture, 
religious instruction finds its proper 
foundation. But religious instruction 
does not begin with an argument, nor 
with a series of propositions; it begins 
rather with the great and simple assump- 
tions of religious faith: God, the loving 
Father; Jesus, the great teacher and 
friend; prayer, not asking for things, 
but loving fellowship and expressed 
trust; duty, not as arbitrary law, but 
as the wish of our best Friend; glad 
service, as unto him who gives us all 
good things; life everlasting with him 



and his. These things all relate them- 
selves very closely to the experiences 
of such fortunate childhood from an 
early moment in its history; it is just 
as natural to speak of them as of the 
sunshine and the flowers. 

It has been abundantly shown that 
children thus happily environed may 
grow up Christians without any radical 
crisis of adjustment. If it is not as- 
sumed and taught them by their parents 
and others that they are not of the 
household of faith, they may in mature 
life be able to look back across the whole 
of life, as they recall it, with no memory 
of a time when they were aliens unto 
God. This does not mean, of course, 
that their lives will always be in perfect 
adjustment to their religious ideals; but 
who among us can claim any such thing ? 
It does not mean that there will be no 
cross-purposes, no strain and stress. 
What mature Christian is beyond these 
experiences? It means simply that, 
having been taught from their earliest 
years that they are children of God, they 
come increasingly to respond to this 
faith and to live in accordance with it. 
The decision to unite with the church 
and to make public confession of their 
faith, coming as it usually does in con- 
nection with life's initial personal deci- 
sions in early adolescence, is a simple 
affirmation of what the nurture process 
has already done for them, and a per- 
sonal commitment to the ideals embodied 
in that process, in so far as they are yet 
within their reach. 

VI. Why Child Nature Conditions 
Child Nurture 

We have been speaking of the 
nurture of childhood under somewhat 
ideal conditions, though all the while 
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aware that such conditions are rarely 
attained. In a very large proportion 
of instances the home lack must be 
corrected, if it can be corrected at all, by 
the Sunday school, or by some inspiring 
Christian relationship. Even if con- 
ditions almost ideal were assured, there 
is still the growing child himself to 
reckon with: he is not a piece of putty, 
but a growing organism. 

Without attempting too close an 
analysis of the process by which the 
infant becomes a matured personality, 
we may say that there are at least three 
discernible successive movements in it: 
the personalizing, the individualizing, 
and the socializing. The first three 
years of life are pretty well given up to 
that development and mastery of the 
organism which shall bring it into effect- 
ive and participating fellowship with a 
world of persons. The little adventurer 
learns to control his movements, to 
balance himself, to walk and run; but 
he also learns to express himself, imitat- 
ing the sounds which he hears, asso- 
ciating them with objects and actions, 
and finally becoming able to use 
the great social instrument — language. 
What a marvel it is that in a couple of 
years or so, with no linguistic back- 
ground whatever, he can do to better 
effect than ever again in his life, perhaps, 
that most difficult of things — master 
a foreign tongue! But there is evidence 
enough to show that a good while before 
he gains control of this instrument he 
has learned to differentiate between 
persons and things, and to class him- 
self with persons. This differentiation 
and the mastery of the rudiments of a 
language are, of course, but the begin- 
ning of the personalizing process, but 



with their attainment it has come to 
full definition. 

Just here begins the second move- 
ment, from now on a condition of the 
first — the individualizing movement. 
Nature intends that in a world of per- 
sons he shall be himself a person, 
differentiated from all the rest, an indi- 
vidual among individuals. However 
necessary the social matrix, he must 
come to feel, to think, to act for himself. 
In so far as he does, he will not be a 
mere effect, he will become a creative 
cause in God's world. In so far as he 
does, he will not be mere clay in the 
hands of the potter, but a maker of 
his own destiny; not merely acted 
upon, but active in harmony with his 
own preference and character. It is 
for this reason that there is for some 
years of his early childhood a strong 
emphasis upon individuality. He is a 
little individualist in his play. Even 
although he shows his social nature by 
desiring playmates, he is far from the 
stage of team work; what another 
builds up, he knocks down; and the 
kaleidoscopic character of his activities 
forbids any great amount of co-operation. 
His individualism often shows itself in 
marked fashion by bringing him to 
cross-purposes with parental authority. 
Thus it not seldom happens that con- 
trary suggestion works best with him 
at this stage. In the years from three 
to six he finds himself and tries out his 
newly discovered selfhood against the 
foil of the parental will. Happy is 
that child who finds a parental will that 
cannot be moved, associated with an 
ever-ready sympathy and an intelligent 
understanding of the child's developing 
selfhood. 
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At about the time he starts to school 
the third, or socializing, movement be- 
comes predominant. Until he is twelve 
or thirteen, the child is in what Kirk- 
patrick has well termed the "period of 
competitive socialization" (The Indi- 
vidual in the Making, chap. vii). The 
school life introduces the child to a 
larger world. Having developed his 
individuality to a considerable degree 
in the narrower home circle he enters 
now more definitely upon the business of 
learning to live with others. Just as 
the social discipline of the home began 
to work before he was even aware of 
himself, so now the social discipline of 
the school and the playground is opera- 
tive from the beginning of this new 
epoch. How great a contribution is 
made by others of his own age to this 
disciplinary process we cannot estimate; 
certainly it is very great. Schoolmates 
and playmates help him to understand 
and conform to the laws underlying 
social relationships; their co-operation, 
sympathy, rivalry, and ridicule are 
indispensable. While his own indi- 
viduality is strengthened and regulated 
by this discipline, it is also brought 
under social control in a new sense. 
And as over against the opinion or will 
of the individual — father or mother — it is 
now the opinion or will of the group 
which most strongly influences him. 
Yet all through this period the socializ- 
ing process is strongly competitive rather 
than co-operative. On the playground 
this individualistic, competitive spirit 
is particularly manifest in physical 
form — among boys, in tussling and even 
in fighting. All through this period, 
too, what playmates and schoolmates 
will think of a particular sort of action 



has much to do with its continuance or 
abandonment; and the social pressure 
of the larger group is heavy upon him 
long before he has reached the end of this 
period. 

In the transition to adolescence, from 
twelve years on, the socializing process 
becomes predominantly co-operative, 
and — though competition of group with 
group is a marked characteristic of the 
period — the individual comes pretty 
thoroughly under the law of his own 
particular group. What this smaller 
group thinks becomes for a time almost 
the law of life; the "gang" or the "set" 
seems for a while to exercise almost com- 
plete control over a very large pro- 
portion of boys and girls in early 
adolescence. 

It is apart from the purpose of this 
discussion to go at length into this 
phase of the question. It is enough 
to indicate that the nurture process is 
very decidedly conditioned by the de- 
veloping nature of the child himself. 
Moreover, it has still to be shown that 
an additional factor — the qualitative 
difference between childhood at any 
stage and childhood at any other stage 
of the process, and the qualitative differ- 
ence between childhood at any stage 
and adulthood — likewise conditions the 
nurture process. 

Too often it has been tacitly assumed 
that the little child is but a reduced 
replica of the grown person. How 
untrue this assumption is can be shown 
in a variety of ways. First of all, his. 
physical proportions are different: the 
length of the child's face when he begins 
to walk is about three-fourths the length 
of the adult's face; but the length, 
of his legs is only about four-tenths.. 
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Not only so, but the very chemical 
constituents of his body are upon a 
diSerent scale; for example, the amount 
of water in the body of a child is 75 per 
cent, while in an adult it is but 58; and, 
again, the amount of lime in the bones 
of a child is but 6 per cent, while in 
early maturity it becomes 8 per cent 
and increases with age. Far more sig- 
nificant than either of these is the fact 
that the child differs from the adult in 
nervous organization. It is not merely 
that he does not have the experience 
which adulthood has, it is far more that 
he is lacking certain developed nervous 
structures which condition the life of 
maturity. This is shown in marked 
degree in connection with the growth of 
the brain. The brain cells are all 
present at birth; the brain reaches full 
size at approximately eight years of age. 
Until that time, then, we may well say 
that there are certain phases of life 
which are structurally impossible, the 
reason being that until then the brain 
processes have not completed their 
growth; after that time much that is 
structurally possible is still not possible 
for reason that the necessary stimulus 
and experience are wanting. An illus- 
tration of the practical limitation of 
incompleted structure is to be found in 
the inability of the kindergarten child 
to master the finer co-ordination of 
peripheral movements involved in learn- 
ing to write or to play a musical instru- 
ment. The reason lies in the fact that 
the brain centers which control such 
co-ordinations are not themselves com- 
pleted structures. 

Interest is a condition of successful 
learning. One of the very great prob- 
lems in the educative process is just that 



of adjusting the higher interests which 
it is believed the child ought to develop 
to those interests which are native to 
him. Just because a single lifetime is 
too short for the unaided mastery of the 
technique of life which society has 
developed through ages of effort, and 
just because the trial and error method 
is too costly, society has elaborated an 
educational process whereby it endeavors 
to bring the new generation into early 
possession of this stored-up racial experi- 
ence. The old-fashioned method was 
to start right in with grown-up interests, 
but modern education has learned to 
reckon with the native interests of child- 
hood, which are themselves very closely 
conditioned by the developing instincts, 
and to be satisfied with extending these 
and ministering to them, until by very 
virtue of the process itself childhood 
becomes interested in a higher type of 
satisfaction. 

The nurture process in religion is 
similarly conditioned. The religious 
educator knows that the religion of 
childhood lies, at any given stage, very 
close to its dominant interests; he 
knows that to disregard these is to court 
utter failure. He seeks, therefore, to 
understand better what it is that nature 
intends by the dominant interests of a 
given age — whether imitation, the story 
interest, the impulse to competition, the 
gang impulse, the reading craze, or 
what not. He is very sure that the 
activities in which the child at a given 
stage persistently engages are the expres- 
sion of a great and urgent need within 
him, and that the process of religious 
nurture will find its opportunity as it 
ministers to the needs thus expressed, 
endeavoring to interpret religion as it 
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is involved in these very processes rather 
than to transport the child, by some 
tour deforce, into an unreal and detached 
world of religion. 

If it is a matter of making God real, 
the process will be related to the great 
world into which the inquiring spirit of 
childhood is leading the little adven- 
turer, and to the social relationships, 
especially that between father and child. 
If it is a question of nurture in social 
living — a question, in other words, of 
moral training — the process will begin 
right with the home circle and the child's 
own playmates. Social morality will 
ground itself in living with the people 
who at the present time are his closest 



associates. In neither case will the 
process go far beyond present experi- 
ence and need, although it must be 
ever aiding in the expansion of experi- 
ence and need. Only by such means 
can we avoid the unfortunate hiatus 
which exists in the minds of many 
children between religion and life. 
Only so can the religion of childhood 
be held to a vital and original type 
instead of becoming a poor and un- 
timely imitation of the formal side of 
adult religion. Thus directed, the reli- 
gion of childhood will consist chiefly 
in living a normal, healthy life under 
the social discipline of a vitally religious 
environment. 



